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A SCENE IN MADAGASCAR. 

The strange mingling of foliage of tropical luxuriance with 
tree forms more characteristic of northern climes, and rugged 
peaks, deep chasms and placid waters, would be sufficient excuse 
for giving the illustration we do of a scene in Madagascar, were 
any other excuse necessary than the intrinsic beauty of the land- 



leaved, palm-like trees, whose names are not less strange to our 
ears than their appearance to our eyes ; then the tall deciduous 
trees, towering like the oaks of our own forests ; the placid lake 
in the distance, and the mountain peaks, bathed in light and 
sharply defined against the clear sky — all these combine to make 
a whole of a beauty as perfect as it is unusual and unaccustomed. 
The island of Madagascar is almost as much a terra incognita 




SCENE IN MADAGASCAR.— E. de Berard. 



scape itself. Although the scene reminds one in many respects 
of what may be found in many parts of South America, yet it 
presents difference from anything to be seen elsewhere ; and it 
is safe to say that nowhere outside of Madagascar could anything 
precisely similar be found. The beauties of the scene are so 
apparent as to almost make the task of pointing them out a 
work of supererogation. The deep ravine, with its overhanging 
rocks in the foreground, bridged by the primitive means of felling 
across it a tree trunk, over which march the natives with their 
burdens of copal or other gums, or of fragrant spices ; the broad- 



now as when the Portuguese discovered it, or the English and the 
French, about the middle of the seventeenth century, made fruit- 
less attempts to establish colonies at either end of it. There have 
been several reasons for this. In the first place, the climate along 
the coast is such that it is very nearly impossible for white men 
to remain there for any length of time ; the extreme heat of the 
dry season, with the almost constant rains — beginning in the 
evening and often lasting all night — generate a fever which few 
white men are able to brave for any length of time, and which is 
almost equally fatal to natives of the interior. The only portion 
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of the island where the climate is at all wholesome is in the ex- 
treme interior ; and access to that has always been strenuously 
resisted by the natives, and especially by the. Hovas, the most 
warlike and the controlling tribe in the island. So bitter and de- 
termined has been this opposition, especially since King Radama 
— an enlightened monarch — was poisoned by his queen, who suc- 
ceeded him in 1828, and whose policy of exclusion has been car- 
ried out by her successors, that it has been almost impossible to 
explore the island to any extent. The missionaries, even, who 
had made considerable progress in the work of converting the 
natives, were driven out and the native Christians unmercifully 
persecuted. The strength of the Hovas was shown in 1846, when 
they repulsed, with great loss, a combined attempt of the French 
and English to humble them and to punish them for their con- 
duct toward the whites who had fallen into their hands. The 
consequence of this state of things has been that very vague and 
widely differing accounts of the interior of the island have been 
published from time to time ; and, as now appears, they were 
almost all equally incorrect. In 1865 Mr. Alfred Grandidier, a 
French gentleman, who appears to have been endowed with an 
abundance of pluck and perseverance, made an attempt to ex- 
plore Madagascar from north to south, and from east to west, a 
task the magnitude of which may be estimated when it is remem- 
bered that the island is about a thousand miles long by an aver- 
age breadth of about two hundred and forty miles ; containing an 
area greater than that of the British Isles, and inhabited by 
nearly five millions of people nearly unanimous in their hostility 
to explorations of their country by whites, though constantly at 
war among themselves. It was on the existence of these internal 
dissensions that Mr. Grandidier chiefly relied for success in his 
projects, and the result showed that his calculations had not been 
altogether amiss. We have neither time nor space to follow him 
in all his wanderings ; suffice it to say that after several repulses, 
which would have disheartened a less stout-hearted and per- 
severing traveler, he succeeded in accomplishing all or nearly all 
he had set himself to do, and succeeded in making the most 
thorough exploration of the island ever yet made. In particular, 
he was able to push his way through to the capital of the Hova 
country, Tananarivo, on the road to which place the sketch was 
taken from which our engraving is made. 

The inhabitants are by no means all black, although some of 
them are, but vary from black to a light olive color, the com- 
plexion of the Hovas, who have thin lips and finely shaped forms. 
It is a curious fact that one of Mr. Grandidier's chief troubles 
arose from the opposition of the natives to and their dread of sor- 
cery. They could not understand why a white man should desire 
to travel in their country when he avowedly did not want to 
trade with them ; and they not unnaturally suspected him of some 
sinister motives — suspicions which were strengthened by his 
scientific instruments and the mysterious observations he was 
constantly taking with them, as well as by his note and sketch 
books, the uses of which were dimly imagined to be something 
very horrible indeed by the terrified natives. He succeeded, how- 
ever, as we have said, and has ascertained more about the geo- 
graphy and topography ofkthe island than all his predecessors. 
He reports, generally, that there are five mountain chains in the 
island, all running more or less in thf same direction — from 
north-northeast to south-southwest — and that the northern and 
western portions of the island are altogether mountainous, while 
the southern and eastern are relatively flat. — P. A. Davids. 



THE MAGIC CARDS. 

Who first conceived the plan of using playing cards for the 
purpose of " telling fortunes" is one of those facts which are so 
securely locked up in the bosom of an impenetrable past that 
they will probably never come to light, unless it may be at that 
great settling day to which so many things have been postponed ; 
and even then it may be questioned whether the greater portion 
of mankind will not be too busy with other affairs to spend 
much time over a matter of so little consequence. Whoever first 
thought of it, it was not an unnatural conception to use those 
bits of pasteboard which have always been considered, from the 
very beginning of their use, as the especial ministers of chance, 
for the purpose of trying to find out the decrees of fate in ad- 



vance of their promulgation. There is, probably, no desire more 
strongly implanted in human nature than that of peering into the 
future ; nor has there ever been found any one so indifferent or so 
wise as to be entirely free from it. It is in vain that we reason 
on the impossibility of ascertaining anything about futurity ; or 
that we argue that, if it were possible, it would be only a constant 
source of vexation and misery were we to be informed of what 
was to befall us in the course of our lives. Such reasoning may 
abundantly satisfy the mind, but it can never do away with the 
feeling of which even the most strong-minded are occasionally 
conscious, a lingering curiosity as to how near death may be, or 
what will be the result of some undertaking. To be sure, most 
of us would be rather ashamed to acknowledge even this small 
amount of superstition ; but we may be very sure that the feeling 
exists in all our breasts, and will occasionally manifest itself in 
spite of any amount of reasoning, of sneering, or of religious 
scruple. For it has come to pass that that which was originally . 
born of religion has come to be frowned on by the religious and 
denounced as sinful. The art of divination, the attempt to look 
into futurity, was originally confined to the priestly class, and 
was a purely religious ceremony. Did the monarch desire to 
wage war against a neighbor, or to send an embassy, or to fit out 
a naval expedition, or undertake any other great enterprise, he 
sent straightway for his priests and soothsayers, and bade them 
question the gods to ascertain whether or not he might expect 
success to attend his undertaking. Was an heir born to the throne, 
the fates were at once interrogated as to his future, and what 
course should be pursued to make his life a fortunate and a happy 
one ; and curious are the tales which have come down to us of 
the replies obtained in many instances to those questionings, and 
the actions to which they gave rise. It was the firm belief of the 
old pagans of all nations that the gods mingled intimately in all 
the affairs of life, directing by personal supervision every event 
from the most important to the most trivial ; and not only this, 
but that they were perfectly willing, under certain circumstances 
and when properly interrogated, to reveal their purposes to man- 
kind. The Jews, too, had much of the same faith ; and, if we 
may interpret literally the Bible accounts, they were not without 
encouragement from Deity for their belief. Nor did the advent 
of Christianity by any means lead at once to the entire doing 
away with this belief from the minds of men. The faith in a 
special providence was but little different from the pagan creed, 
except that the Christian recognized only one instead of many 
gods. He still retained the belief that God watched every action, 
and ordered every, even the most trivial occurrence of life ; and 
that it was his will to sometimes. reveal his purposes. 

Hence came the belief in astrology, which long pervaded all 
classes. It can hardly be considered an unnatural belief; for,' 
granted that God directed every movement of every one of his 
creatures — as well the inanimate as the animate — it was not at 
all impossible or incongruous that there should be such a corres- 
pondence between the different parts or members of the creation 
that they should mutually influence one another ; and such inter- 
dependence that the movements of one part might reveal those 
of another. The Greeks and Romans believed that the will of 
the gods was revealed, to those who were competent £0 read it, 
in the aspect of the entrails of certain fowls or animals; or in the 
mode of flight of certain birds ; but the astrologers certainly had 
very much the advantage of the pagan soothsayers in that they 
consulted only the stars, and it was apparently much more ra- 
tional to suppose that the Creator might have linked man's des- 
tiny with the stars than to imagine that he would choose such 
puerile and undignified means of promulgating his will as that 
furnished by any action or appearance whatever of any animal 
inferior to man. Moreover, the state of human knowledge in re- 
gard to the stars was so meagre, and the accepted theories 
regarding them, their positions and movements were so conflict- . 
ing, and — as we now know — so erroneous, that it is not at all to 
be wondered at that those who paid most attention to astronomy 
should most readily deceive themselves and others into the belief 
that, if the stars did not actually, of their own power, control 
man's destinies, they at least served to make manifest the pur- 
poses of the Almighty to those who were capable of reading cor- 
rectly the language in which those decrees were written. Where 
all was so obscure, not only did mystification become easy, but 
to avoid it was almost impossible. So the astrologer flourished 



